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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. 
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CLARA HUBERT. 
( Continued_) 

AFTER a lapse of two years, from the 
birth of her first child, Mrs. Saunder- 
son was charged with the care of a son. 
Her husband had again fallen into ne- 
gligence with respect toher ; though in 
consequence of the obligations he w 
under to her father-in-law, he had co 
ducted himself with more circumspec- 
tion and cunning in business: well 
knowing that a vigilant eye marked his 
conduct with penetrating scrutiny. But 
one day, in an authorative manner, he 
ordered his wife to prepare to remove 
from her friends, for he had determined 
to reside in Philadelphia. ‘Thunder- 
struck with the unexpected intelligence, 
she requested to know what had induc- 
ed him so precipitately to form such a 
plan of conduct. “Clara!” replied he, 
sternly, “‘no objections ! the next week 
is fixed upon for our departure, and 
nothing but heaven shall prevent us.’’ 

In a few days they arrived safely in 
Philadelphia, Clara in this beautiful 
and flourishing metropolis was an en- 
tire stranger, she had not one acquaint- 
ance whose presence and friendship 
might sooth and console her amidst 
her afflictions. But she soon found that 
her husband was well known by a cer- 
tain class of people, who immediately 
surrounded him in an obsequious man- 
ner, congratulated him upon his arrival, 
and cordially invited him to an enter- 
tainment, which they had ordered in 
Here it was that he 
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found himself at home. So long as he 
remained in Boston, the presence of his 
wife’s relations served as a bar to his 
inclinations, and a passion for gaming 
which he had long secretly fostered, 
could not be indulged to the extent he 
wished. But now nothing conspired to 
oppose his fatal career. He was un- 
known, except to his old associates in 
vice, and his desires increasing in pro- 
portion to the facility of their gratifica- 
tion, he finally threw off all restraint, 
and appeared in the eyes of the wretch- 
ed Clara a consummate villain. His 
house was often the place of resort of 
his diabolical accomplices, whose con 
versation and behaviour were so differ- 
ent from what Clara had ever been ac- 
customed to, that, alarmed at the 
thought of her deplorable situation, 
she resolved to write immediately to 
her father, to disclose to him the whole 
extent of her sufferings, and, at the 
same time, to beg him to come and save 
herself and her infants from impending 
ruin. The letter was despatched by 
the next post, and in due time arrived 
at Boston. Mr. Hubert prepared with 
all expedition for his departure. Mean- 
while an event occurred, compared with 
which all the former distress of the 
amiable and heart-broken Clara, was ot 
small account. 

It was now the middle of Decem- 
ber, and the season was unusually incle- 
ment. Saunderson had been for two 
days attentively engaged at home, in a 
private room, settling, as he made hi 
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wife belicve, some important busine.ss 
The night of the second day was, as 
usual, passed amongst his companions 
at their general rendezvous ; and, at 
three o’clock the next morning, he 
returned home; but appeared much 
disturbed, insomuch he refused to go to 
bed, preferring to slumber in a chair 
near the fire. Shortly after sun-rise he 
ordered his servant to prepare break- 
fast as soon as possible, intimating he 
was going to the country. But scarce- 
ly was the order given, when a confus- 
ed noise in the street aroused him from 
his chair : snatching his hat and coat, 
he fled through a back door, and in- 
stantly disappeared. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 
nego 
ENVY. 

Envy promises no enjoyments; not 
even those which terminate in misery. 
It is a passion which has no limits, be- 
cause it has no end. It never cools, 
because it is not connected with any en- 
thusiasm. It feeds only upon its own 
venomous nature ; and the effects it 
produces augment its inveteracy. The 
man who hates another without cause, 
soon inspires an irritation which may 
give a pretence to that hatred which at 
first was unjust. Poets have exercised 
their fancy in displaying in every point 
of view, and under various aspects, the 
miseries of envy. How lamentable, 
indeed, that passion which feeds upon 
itself ; and haunted by the image which 
inspires its tortures, can find nothing to 
bestow consolation! Manifold as are 
the evils of life, we should be led to 
think that every occurrence which 
takes place is calculated to afford enjoy- 
ment to envy. This passion, however, 
is fastidious, and never thinks the ca- 
lamities which happen sufficient to ad- 
minister entire satisfaction. If there 
remain any consolation in misery, any 
hope amidst misfortunes, to the wretch- 
ed, the envious man still detests and 
pines. To feed his hatred, he disco- 
vers in every situation advantages which 
the wretched themselves do not feel. 
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To remove the cause of his sufferings, 
the envious man must be superior, be- 
yond all competition, in his fortune, his 
talents, his happiness ; and yet, on the 
contrary, he feels that no torment can 
equal the cold and blasting influence of 
his ruling passion. Glory, virtue, ge- 
nius, are assailed and broken down by 
this destructive power : its influence is 
supreme: it limits the efforts, and 
checks the flights of human nature. 


—e 
How common is it with mankind to 
quarrel with misfortune, when overta- 
ken by the consequences of their own 
misconduct. There is indeed no per- 
sonage so unhandsomely or so unjustly 
treated, as this same poor, and modest 
young lady, Miss-/fortune, all the errors, 
and even the crimes of those indiscreet 
damsels Miss-usage and Miss-conduct, 
laid to her charge ; and, however 
quently, however egregiously the 
imprudent suffer from committing them- 
selves to the guidance of these deceitful 
jilts, still are they so infatuated as to 
prostrate themselves at her feet, and 
blindly attribute all the ills they suffer 
from them, to the innocent Miss-for- 
tune. How often do the unthinking and 
the profligate cry aloud against misfor- 
tune, for bringing upon them the evils, 
whichare the plain and necessary conse- 
quence of their own folly, or depravity ; 
and which even the smallest share of 
common discretion, might, with the ut- 
most certainty, have prevented ! 
eee 
It is not unusual to hear men boast- 
ing of their good fortune in having 
met with few crosses or disappointments 
in life ; but surely they are more 
enviable, who, by the aid of calm reflec- 
tion and resignation to the will of provi- 
dence, have acquired a degree of pa- 
tience and fortitude, sufficient to enable 
them to bear up against them. Idonot 
mean that a man should quietly and 
tamely bend to every misfortune, with- 
out an effort to overcome it; on the 
contrary, whilst there remains even the 
most distant prospect of success, I 
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would not have him despair; but let 
his exertions keep pace with his wishes ; 
yet when the loss is fully ascertained to 
be irrecoverable, let him not waste that 
portion of time in unavailing lamenta- 
tion, that he might employ with more 
profit in other pursuits. 

I am not ignorant that considerable 
sums have been expended, and much 
time employed, in striving to increase 
and preserve charms by artificial means, 
while natural means are too much ne- 
glected. What I would recommend 
will cost nothing ; and if my prescrip- 
tion is not as likely to gain a lover, or 
to secure a husband, as any yet invent- 
ed, I forfeit all claims to confidence. 

“ ‘Take off perennial good humour, as 
much as you can carry about with you, 
mix it with discretion, and infuse 
smiles, feeling and virtue, lay in a pro- 
per stock of useful knowledge, to mak 
your company agreeable when alone ; 
and acquire habits of industry and eco- 
nomy, to render you useful in domestic 
relations: apply all these in proper pro- 
portions as they may be wanted, and 
you will infallibly be esteemed pretty, 
if not beautiful.” 


aE 


ARGUMENTS AND ASSERTIONS. 

An arrow discharged from the arch- 
er’s bow strikes with a force propor- 
tionate to the strength of the archer, so 
it is with assertions whose sole con- 
vincing power is derived from the name 
or fame of the asserter, But argu- 
ments are like arrows thrown from the 
cross bow, which strike with equal 
force whether they are let off by the 
hand of a pigmy or of a giant; they 
derive their powers of conviction, not 
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body, so prejudice is the first thing given to the 
mind to feed upon. No sooner does the thinking 
faculty begin toshew itself, than prejudice min- 
1 gles with it, and spoils its operations : whatever we 
are then either taught, or happen of ourselves to 
like or dislike, we for the most part continue to 
like’ or dislike to our life’s end. So difficult it is 
to eradicate, in age, that tendency we imbibed in 
our youth. 

It is this fatal propensity which binds, as it 
were, our reason in chains, and will not suffer it 
to look abroad, or exert any of its powers: hence 
are our conceptions bounded ; our notions mean- 
ly narrow ; ourideas, for the most part, unjust; 
and our judgments shamefully led astray. The 
brightest rays of truth in vain shine out upon us, 
when prejudice has shut our eyes against it: we 
are rendered by it wholly incapable of examin- 
ing any thing, and take all upon trust that it pre- 
sents to us. This not only makes us liable to be 
guilty of injustice, ill-nature, and ill-manners to 
others, but also insensible to what is owing to 
ourselves; we run, with all our might, from a 
real and substantial good, and court a phantom, 
aname, a nothing. We mistake infamy for re- 
nown, and ruin for advantage: in fine, wherever 
strong prejudice prevails, all is sure to go amiss. 
Could we at once divest ourselves of the prepos- 

ssions we have received, forget all the stories 
we have heard, arid examine all things with the 
unbiassed eye of reason, how widely different 
from what they at present seem, would most of 
them be found! Iam very sensible that this isa 
task extremely difficult, because the greatest mis- 
take of all that prejudice makes us guilty of, is 
that of mistaking that enemy to reason, for rea- 
son herself. We look on its dictates as the dic- 
tates of truth, and think we should sin both 
against reason aud truth, if we were not strenuous 
in adhering to what we imagine is right. And 
how, indeed, should it be otherwise! Prejudice 
begets passion, and passion imfallibly blinds our 
eyes, and shuts our ears against every thing that 
offers to contradict it. That passion too, which 
is excited this way, is infinitely of the worst 
kind ; all others, be they ever so head strong and 
tenacious for a time, will at length grow cool, 
and by degrees subside ; but prejudice Keeps the 
fire of obstinacy eternally alive ; and finding fresh 
fuel for its support, renders it rather more strong 
than any way diminished, or less fierce by age. 
How carefully, therefore, should those who are 
intrusted with the education of youth endeavour 
to guard against the introduction of prejudice into 
the minds of their pupils, by calming rather than 
exciting in them any violent emotions, and by con- 





from the adventitious circumstances vincing them that nothing but virtue is truly wor- 


of the reasoner, but from the intrinsic 
strength of their own materials. 


thy of an ardency of love or ambition, and that 
vice alone ought to be held in abhorrence, This 
would be a laudable prejudice ; a prejudice which 





Lord Bacon. would go hand and hand with reason, and secure 
At tous that peace which all other prejudices are 
PREJUDICE. sure to destroy. 
Foremost in the ranks of human frailties, a ei 


stands Prejudice—it is the great ringleader of al- |} As it is an argument of a right mind to th’nk 
most all the mistakes we are guilty of, whether || the worst of ourselves for the imperfections of 
in the sentiments of our hearts, or the conduct of || our persons, it is equally below us to yalue our: 
our actions. As milk is the first aliment of the {| selves upon the advantages. 
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POETRY. 


‘¢ T found the Warrior on the Plain.”’ 


I FOUND the Warrior on the plain, 
His eye was fix’d, his hand was still, 
Still bore his breast the life-blood stain, 
The blood was on his helmet still. 
He died as souls like his should die, 
In the hot clasp of victory ! 
His eye was fix’d—but in its gaze 
Look’d the high soul—the crimson’d brow 
Was cold—but life’s departing rays 
Had lit it with a warrior’s glow. 
The soul that from that turf had flown, 
Would not have sought a prouder throne ! 
I saw the Lover’s living shade, 
Shiv’ring in summer’s roseate gale ; 
The look of woe—the cheek decay’d— 
The eye’s dark brilliance sunk and pale. 
Rather than drag that life of pain, 
Give me the sword! the strife! the plain ! 
— 
NIGHT. 
Sweet night? resplendent with thy thousand eyes, 
Friend of the wretched, solemn and sublime ! 
To me thy gloom atransient calm supplies, 
And joys renew, which in the lapse of time 
Seem’d lost—my bosom thrills—return not day 
This solemn scene instructs the muse’s lay. 
Sacred to peace thy balmly opium pour, 
Solace the weary, close griet’s languid eye, 
And with bless’d semblance soothe the present 
hour, 
That from the world awhile each care may fly. 
O, whatathought! what heavenly extacy ! 
Why check’d so soon by an obtrusive sigh ? 
Cannot the world one hour of peace possess ? 
Is every moment mark’d with human pain ? 
Do sickness, passion, vice and keen distress, 
O’er human nature hold perpetual reign? 
Alas! stern truth !—to shun thy voice is vain, 
F’en now pangs writhe the heart, and tears the 
illow stain. 
Soft fall the dew drops on the thirsty leaf 
The nightly breeze regales the heated air ; 
Refresh’d my bosom feels the kind relief ; 
Come, wand’ring Muse, my sweet sensations 
share ! 
Each starry orb shoots forth a twinkling ray, 
This solemn scene instructs the muse’s lay. 
nate 


** PARTING WITH MY DEAREST.” 


Oh ! I could leave for ever more, 
My kindred and’relations ; 
And blest with him whom I adore, 
Could roam through foreign nauons, 
For, what are friends to lovers true ? 
Or dangers the severest ? 
My heart will break to bid adieu, 
‘parting with my dearest ! 
not follow where he goes, 
wnnot live behind him ; 
’n protect him from all foes : 
‘ef safety guide him! 
land care, 
/2 the severest, 


















But like the wailings of despair, 
Is parting with my dearest ! 


——e * 


Monitory Stanzas toa young Lady. 
Now the Spring is in bloom, and all nature is gay, 
The season’s your own, come then welcome the 
May ; 
Be cautiously chaste, and be prudently kind, 
And secure the best joy of an innocent mind ; 
For you my dear girl, who are now in your bloom, 
A lesson will find in the vernal perfume ; 
With joy we delight to regale in its smell, 
But it wastes in the day and consumes in the 
dell ; 
So beauty, my fair, like the short liv’d perfume, 
Unless early virtue secures the young bloom, 
Is wasted and gone, and no more shall it spring, 
So rapid its flight, and so swiftisits wing. 0. 
— 


From a Gentleman to his Wife, on the sixth Anni- 
versary of their wedding day. 

Friend of my heart, by favoring heaven 

My lov’d companion in life’s various road, 

Now six swift years have wing’d their flight 
away, 

Since yon hright sun adorn’d our wedding day. 

or thy sweet smiles, that all my joys improve, 

e all my griefs and all my pains remove ; 
For thy sweet converse, ever form’d to please, 
With prudence lively, sensible with ease ; 

To thee the Muse awakes her tuneful lay, 

My thanks of gratitude sincere to pay. 

Thus long may Hymen hold for us his reign, 
Andtwine with wreaths of flowers his easy chain; 
Still may fond love, and firmest truth be mine, 
Still wealth and peace, and happiness be thine. 


— 
SONG. 
In ancient Saturn's peaceful reign, 
Suspended by a cere chain, 
Which reach’d from heav’n to earth, 
Wrapp’d in the plumage of the dove, 
In cradle hung, the infant love, 
Whose smiles disclos’d his birth. 
Adorn’d with imocence and truth, 
He grew, he bloom’d a virtuous youth ; 
tound him the graces sported : 
His sprightly mein the maids admired ; 
His generous heart the youths desir’d ; 
His pow’r both sexes courted: 
Then passion was to reason joined ; 
Attractions were with sense combined : 
But now a change we prove, 
From heav’n is rent the golden chain, 
While nuptial vows arise from gain, 
And barter conquers love. 
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The Publication Office of this Work is at 
No, 198, Lombard Street, where  subscrip- 
tions and communications will be received. 
Any note, however, addressed to the Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Ches. 
uut Street, will meet with immediate attention, 
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